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On another page will be found a notice of 
Town's Spetyinc Boox. Read and judge for 
yourselves. 


. WHAT THE STATE HAS DONE.—WHAT, 
INDIVIDUALS SHOULD DO. 

“The federal government,” says, the last annual | 
message of the governdr’éf Un¢ state, “has securéd ws | Hown 
an ample fund for all the purposes of a liberal system 
of education.” Our own legislature has adopted a 
system, based on that fund, now in successful opera- 
tion, and unsurpassed by any other in the Union. She 
has incorporated into that system, some of the wisest 
regulations, and most wholesome laws; she has taken 
advantage of the experience of older states, and laid 
the foundation of her future fame and glory; she has 
done and is doing all she can do, to promote, in this 
way, the highest possible degree of general good. 

The question now is, whether any thing is left to be 
dene; whether, as individuals, we have any thing to 
do, in order to carry out the designs of the state; or 
whether that splendid system adopted, will go on 
of itself, and prosper of its own accord, and educate 
our children. 

It is obvious, that if we mean to secure all the bene- 
fits of the system, we have much to do; and it becomes 
all men, in view of the solemn responsibility they owe 
to their children, their country, and their God, to dis- 
cover what it is and act accordingly. 

What then, are other states doing, where there are 
school systems and school laws? It is astonishing to see 
what an interest is felt on the subjectof education in 
the state of New York. Her whole people are en- 
gaged in the cause; conventions are held, and spirited 
resolutions passed; some of her worthiest sons are 
awake, and enlisted in its behalf; are giving lectures 
and addressing the people, and are taking measures to 
secure the action of every individual in the work. 

In Ohio and Pennsylvania, the same distinguished 
efforts are witnessed. The presidents and professors 

of her colleges, are actively employed in promoting 
the interests of common schools; and, not only they, 
but some of the most zealous of her ministry, are 
addressing the people upon the necessity of their 
action in behalf of the cause of general education. 

In the small, but active and efficient state of Con- 
necticut, individual effort is not wanting. County 
after county, have held conventions, formed associa- 
tions and societies; the public press is calling atten- 
tion to the subject, and one of the best periodicals, de- 
voted to education, is there published. 

In Massachusetts tov, we might well know, the 
cause of education is reeeiving marked attention. — 

‘Too much praise cannot be awarded to her excellent 
and learned governor and many of her distinguished 
sons, for their untiring efforts, to promote the welfare 
of her people and their posterity. Look for a moment, 











how anxiously her chief magistrate is pleading for 
exalted effort, in the cause of education. 

“Iam strongly convinced” says he, “that it be- 
hooves our ps ie commonwealth, to look anziously 
to sang nh if she wishes to maintain her honorable 

in the union of the states. Iam not grieved 
behold on the ms (came ae ne 


taotiogh the of won 
wena roe ie rene 
eah of our fleshs chee vellere chy mer 


with ours, in every thing that 
pete Ibid them God awa | with Pith all my oon 
hear wi ct Secontens, te the astonishing accounts of 
their gee be es are covered with 
more feet vioh meni, the than our soil on an average, 
can boast of inches; and I can bear to hear it said, 
without envy, thattheir Missouri and Mississippi, the 
mighty Abama and Parpher of aon west, are better 
than all the waters of our old New England Is- 
rael. All this I Tes cp ve 


We have ju Sift are 
the state of Maine, which shows that a deep interest 
also pervades her people. It were needless to specify 
further instances of individual effort in other states. 
Throughout the whole land, every newspaper receiv- 
ed, tells us that a new impulse has been given to the 
cause of learning, and that results, the most auspi- 
cious may be looked for. 

Thus we see what other states are doing. Let us 
now ask the question, what are we doing? “The 
friends of education every where,” says an eminent 
professor in one of the, eastern colleges, “are looking 
with interest to the Uispositiag whith “the Young 
states may make of the means with which they 
are so amply provided, in the outset, for the intel- 
lectual and moral culture of their citizens.” With ad- 
vantages, in many ways, surpassing those of every 
other state, what individual exertions are we making 
to benefit the rising generation? Where are our as- 
sociations ef teachers, our county conventions, our 
addresses, our lectures, our resolutions? Do you 
boast of your splendid system of instruction? All the 
other states, to which we have alluded, have systems 
of instruction and school laws, and they find it neces- 
sary to rely, for the most part, on individual exertion, 
and so must you. Much vigorous individual effortis7 
needed here, as well as elsewhere; and, let us be up 
and doing, remembering, that for all our exertions there 
are ample rewards. 

Whatever is to be done, however, must be done by 
some system. Let associations, then, be formed, com- 
posed of teachers, who, from time to time, and as often 
as possible, may contribute much good, by the benefit 
of their experience and suggestions. These associa- 
tions, on the continent and in our own land, are found 
to be productive of i and incalculable goed. 
We have a state society. Let new life be infused into 
this; if necessary, re-organize it, and adapt it more 
to the spirit of the times. Let county societies be 
formed, auxiliaries to this; and, let the same spirit 
which. characterizes the actions of the people of Mi- 
chiganm in other things, be shewn in the formation of 
these societies, and we may look for results of far 
higher value, in every way, to our efforts, than any 
we have hitherto experienced. Town societies may 
also be organized. 

When such societies are formed, it will be seen 











that there is much to do, ‘and that a wide field of 





work is left for individuals. The school law and the 
superintendent, indeed, will do much; but it rests 
with individuals, to excite @ proper interest, in all 
parts of the state, to the subject. It rests with them, 
to assist in giving tone and spirit to the sehouls, and 
to excite honorable emulation, in the breasts of pupils 
sire eres rr anon woe. 
by endeavoring to pb ag ene neninkerge 
books; by marking out local evils, and recommending 
alterations in the building of school houses; and in 
the manner of teaching, and reporting the same to 
the proper officer; it rests chiefly with them, to awa- 
ken a general and thorgugh gpjit of action and energy 
on the part of all parentsemd guardians; to enjjghten 
the public mind, by frequent and salutary lectures 
and addresses; and last, though not least, to make” 
Hf by | SPiited and efficient efforts td procure, by etcty 
3. | means in their power, that most indispenssble item in 


yo bt Boe and well chosen libra- 


in the state. 

Paar work, of vast moment, may be found. It 
will be seen, that the school laws require @ list of all 
children attending the district schools, and that the 
superintendent has recommended that the law be so 
altéred, as to requiré a list of all who attend private 
or select schools in the state, in order that those who 
frame our laws, may have the requisite data, on 
which to legislate. Nowis it not a fact, that there are 
numbers in our state, who do not attend school at all? 
And is it not a laudable work in individuals, to. fin? 
out how many children are out of school, and why they 
Gre not there? “WOUld tt pet teed tO useful resist 
Walk abroad in your. streets; count up the number 
of children that are strolling te and fro, half starved 
and half clothed perhaps, and ask them if they ever 
went to school, and they can not tell you, for that 
word has scarcely if ever before been spoken in their 
hearing. Think you the number of such is sMaLL? 
Would to God it were! But one, or two, or three 
of just such children stare you in the face, in almost 
every place youenter! For THESE THE SCHOOL 
LAW HAS DONE NOTHING. 

And is itof no consequence, whether these are right- 
1 t up and instructed? You are a christian, a 
philanthropist, a patriot, a MAN; and you can tell me 
coldly, can you, it is of no consequence, whether 
these children are trained up in the way they should 
go, or whether they shall be suffered to grow up and 
go on in their career of ignorance, and sooner or later, 
suffer the awful consequences of it? No, no! If you 


call yourself any of these, you cannot be indifferent 


to their situation. Do you ask what you shall do? 
Do any thing: appoint committees, if you please; 
adopt any plan, or any means to find out how many 
children there are, turned loose upon Wie world, ap- 
parently without hope, and without instruction, and 
why they are so. 

There are many children, also, whodo not go to 
school, because their parents, forsooth, require their 
services at home; or because they do not like the 
school; or perhaps, because they think they cannot 
afford to send them, or purchase books for them. Some 
indeed, there may be, who have large families, and 
who are day laborers, that really, can not afford it. Is 
it not in the power of such societies and associations, 
to devise some plan, or some way, by which these 
children may accumulate ¢ little, whereby they may 
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gain instruction for themselves; and can they not 
influence such parents, and cause them to see the 
necessity of educating them rightly, where they have 
the means to do it? Who can tell but that these chil- 
dren, instructed by your instrumentality, will some 
day or other, save our land from destruction and ruin; 
or in the other case, who can divine, whether these 
same children, grown up to the statures ofmen, may 
not constitute the leaders of the mob that will de- 
molish your dwellings, and drive you from your so- 
cial hearths or your altars! ‘ 

There is a fearful amount of mind, growing up in 
our land, undisciplined, unenlightened, and untaught; 
and there are few means, as yet, adopted by the phi- 
lanthropist or the christian, to stay the current, which 
if suffered to run on unobstructed, will endanger our 
future freedom and safety. Religion, nor morality 
can doaught; fear, present nor future can accomplish 
any good, for, without education, this mass of mind is 
and must remain insensible to both. Education must 
prepare it to receive the impress of virtue, morality 
and religion. Nothing else can do it. 

Let the people of this and of every other state then 
arouse to the work. Let their efforts be combined, 
and uniting in one common cause, let them not “des- 
pair of accomplishing what man can accomplish,” 
nor doubt in those things, which are the province 
of God. 





SECOND EDITION OF TOWN’S SPELLING 
BOOK. 

In the August number of the Journal, the Superin- 
tendent of public instruction briefly reviewed the 
above work. The substance of that review must yet 
be fresh in the minds of our readers. Since its ap- 
pearance, letters have been received, in reference to 
the work, from Mr. Town and from J. Orville Taylor; 
the latter of which we insert, at his own request. 

“New York, January 11, 1839. 

To the Rev. John D. Pierce. ‘ : 
ar Sir: ; J 
With great respect to yourself, and for your 
excellent paper, “the Journal of Education” permit me 
to request the insertion of the following in as early 
number as may be conven‘ent I ask this for believ- 
ing, and our best scholars believe with me, that your 
criticism of “Town's Spelling Book’ will not lead to 
the conclusions, which a practical use of the work has 
done. Says Dr. Wick’s, of Newark, “I have used 
Town’s Spelling Book, since it first appeared, ina 
large school under my personal instruction, and with 
the strongest approbation.” I presume, sir, that Dr. 
Wick’s is known to you personally. He is known 
by all here as our best teacher, and one of the best 
writers on education. Perhaps a riper scholar we 
have not in our country. Sir, I cannot mention a 
‘ood school in this section, that does not use the work 
| amet andthe New England states are introduciug 

the work rapidly. 

Your objections to the definitions, apply to all dic- 
tionaries, as well as to this spelling book. You must 
on the ground you have taken, renounce the use en- 
tirely of adictionary. And, dear sir, with the highest 
respect for your learning and good intentions, permit 
me to subscribe myself, 

our obedient, and humble servant, 
J. ORVILLE TAYLOR.” 

Mr. Taylor observes that our “criticisms will not 
lead to the conclusions which a practical use of the 
work has done.” We know they will not; at least we 
hope they will not. We recollect to have read not 
long since, an account something like the following: 
Somewhere at the east, (whether it was in the city 
of New York, we do not remember,) a certain woman 

went into a store and saw an article the use of which 
she did not know, but which, in the good old days of 
Dr. Webster's spelling book, was called a bellows.— 
She inquired what it was; and was told by the clerk 
it was a fan. She bought one, carried it to church, 
and used it accordingly. Now we had hitherto thought 
this was owing to the ignoranceor deception of the 
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clerk; but on looking into Town’s spelling book, we 
find that fan, means to blow oa—and blow on, means 
to fan. Who now will doubt the propriety of the 
clerk’s naming this blowing on instrument, a fan? 
This furnishes one instance where “the practical re- 
sults” of Town's spelling book are fully shewn. 


Mr. Taylor further says he “can net mention a good 
school where the work is not used largely.” Now 
this proves just nothing. ‘These schools were good 
before the introduction of Town’s spelling book.— 
Town's spelling Book did not make them what they 
are. We suppose that this work was introduced to 
supply some deficiency. How then is it tobe tested? 
Not certainly by introducing itinto schools, where, 
least of all, any deficiency exists. A good teacher will 
have a good school, whatever may be the exact cha- 
racter of the books used. Introduce any work into 
Dr. Wick’s school for instance, and though the work 
may be somewhat false in principle, it will not be 
found to exercise a bad and marked effect in that 
school, because the teachers supply whatever defi- 
ciencies exist and currect error. Testing Town's 
spelling book, by introducing it into the best schools. 
and building up its reputation upon their merids, is like 
the watchmaker’s oil, which he had newly invented. 
He had obtained a great many recommendations for 
it—it had received many puffs, and indeed, wherever 
he had used it, itwas found to answer the purpose for 
which it was designed, admirably. He put it upon 
all the best watches—those which were su verior and 
always “gone well before’ and because they continued 
to go well, it was a sure sign that his oil was just “the 
thing.” 

If it is true, and we hold that it is, that a good tea- 
cher will have a good school, whatever be the par- 
ticular character of the books used, then the introduc- 
tion of Town’s spelling book into these schools, proves 
no intrinsic value of its own; and its reputation is 
borne along, as on the wings of the wind, entirely up- 
on ihe merits of these schools. 

It is true, we are personally acquainted with Dr. 
Wick’s, and entertain the highest respect for his opi- 
nions. We know him to be a scholar, and one of the 
best teachers now living. All his pupils are thorough- 
ly instructed, and understand what they study. But 
the mistake of Mr. Taylor is, he ascribes to books 
what is due to the teacher. We care not what the 
books may be, that are usedin Dr. Wick’s school.— 
He will havea good school, and the reason is he is apt 
to teach, and not b he happens to use Town’s 
spelling book. Mr. Taylor further says, “your objec- 
tions to the definitions apply to all dictionaries as well 
as to this spelling book. You muston the ground you 
have assumed, renouace the use entirely of a dic- 
tionary.” 





If such is the fact in regard to all dictionaries, then 
we say emphatically, away with them from our com- 
monschools. But it is not true in regard to the best 
or standard dictionaries of the English language, that 
they do thus confound species with genus, and the 
meaning of words radically different in their origin 
and signification. In defifiing the meaning of a word, 
a good dictionary will give its primary sense, and then 
the various senses in which it may occasionally be 
used. 


We propose here to extract so much of the contents 
as may give our readers who have not seen the work, 
an idea of the principle upon which it proceeds to in- 
struct. Inreference to the second part of the work, 
the same objections which we have to the first, do not 
hold. Itis another affair entirely, and is not equally 
obnoxious to censure. Though we object to the work 
tn toto, as one not fixed te work out any great de- 








St 
gree of good, without an equal or greater degree of 
evil. 

We insert the “directions for studying, spelling and 
defining words in this book,” as laid down in the 
preface: 

Directions for Studying, Spelling and Defining worde 
in this book. 

1. The teacher should give the class their spelling 
lesson, asin ordinary cases. ifthere are two columns 
only, whose words define each other, study the se- 
cond column, as definers of the first column, and the 
first as definers of the second. 

if there are three columns defining each other,study 
the second and third, as definers of the first; the first 
and third, as definers of the second; and the first and 
second, as definers of the third. 

2. When the teacher requires the class to spell, if 
but two columns, he will pronounce the words in the 
first column, in their order, and require the pupils to 
spell each word, as pronounced, and define it by the 
opposite word in the second column. He will then 
pronounce the words in the second column, and require 
the pupils to spell and define in like manner, by the 
first column. 

If there are three columns, when spelling the first, 
define it by the second znd third; in spelling the se- 
cond, define it by the first and third; and in spelling 
the third column, define it by the first and second. 

The columns are divided into nouns, verbs and ad- 
jectives, with some few exceptions; and m irked by n, 
v, a, at the head of each. ith the adjectives are as- 
sociated such adverbs as occur. 

The words given inthe subjoined examples, repre- 
sent entire columns in the veak, each of which is to be 
spelled separately, and defined after the form of the 
example, and according to the part of speech. Fortwo 
columns, thus :— 


Verbs. * Nouns. Adjectives. 
Vv. sat n. ‘ 2 
gaze stare y ig arge 
slay kill swine hog coy sh 

chat talk cane staf size b 
close shut maize corn broad wide 


Now the teacher pronounces all the words in the 
first column, beginning with gaze, and the scholars 
spell and define, 

Verbs thus—g-a-z-e to stare. 

s-l-a-y to kill—through the column. 
Then 2d col.—s-t-a-r-e togaze. 
k-i-ll to slay, &c. 


Nouns thus—l-a-d is a boy. 
s-w-i-n-e isa hog, &c. 
Second col.—b-o-y is a lad. 
h-o-g is a swine, &. 
Adjec. thus—b-i-g is large. 


c-0-y is shy. 
Second col.—l-a-r-g-e_ is big 
s-h-y is coy, &c. 
Three columns. 
Nouns. Verbs. 
beach strand shore drub flog whip 
arc arch curve seek search hunt 
Now spell the first column, and define it by the se- 
cond and thir?— 
Thus—b-e-a-c-h is a strand or shore. 
a-r-c is an arch, or curve, &c. 
2d col.—s-t-r-a-n-d _is a beach, or shore. 
a-r-c-h is an are, or curve, &c. 
Third col.—s-h-o-r-e is a beach or strand. 
c-U-T-v-€ is an arc, or arch, &e. 
Verbs thus—d-r-u-b is to flog, or whip. 
s-e'e-k is to search; or hunt, &e. 
2d col.—f-l o-g is to drub, or whip. 
s-e-a-r-c-h_ is toseek, or hunt, &c. 
Third col.—w-h-i-p is to drub, or flog. 
-u-n-t is to seek, or search, &c. 
Thus much from Mr. Town's exposition of the 
manner in which the book is to be studied. We take 
the liberty, furthermore, to apply these directions to 
some examples among a multitude, taken from the 
body of the work, and see what must be the “practi- 
cal resulis.” 


Jig—dance. float—swim. fang—tusk, tooth. 
flour—meal. skate—slide. soar—mount, rise. 
rasp—file. vat—cistern. tow—drag, draw. 
darn—mend. bale—package. (trance. 
fan—blow on. lock—fasten. extacy—rapture, 


&e. &e. &e &c. 
One of the principles on which this work is con- 
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structed, is fundamentally wrong. It takes it for 
granted that children learn the meaning of words 
from books; than which nothing can be more remote 
from the truth. When the infant first begins to lisp 
the names of mother and mama, does it derive an idea 
of the object intended by these terms, by being told 
that mother means mama, aud mama, mother? Certain- 
ly not. Toone object they apply the name of table; 
to another chair, to another bed, to another tree; and 
to different actions, the words strike, move, jump, 
skip, hop, run. Hence they come to an accurate 
knowledge of certain things and the meaning of cer- 
tain words, without the help of long columns of pre- 
tended synonymes. 


We remarked in our former notice of the work, 
that it confounds the ing of words radically dif- 
ferent in their origin and signification; and that its 
general adoption must introduce confusion worse 
confounded, into our language. We think s0 still. 
We have examined and re-examined the work; £0 
many have praised it, that we have been led at times 
to distrust our own judgment; but a recent thorough 
examination of the book, has satisfied us that it is not 
what it has been represented to be—that though it 
may do some good, it is nevertheless fitted to do an 
i t of hief. Out of a multitude of 
cases that might be presented, take the following, 
where there is not only a confusion of ideas, but a 
confounding of species with genus, a fault that runs 
through the whole work. 








Says our author, fang is tusk, and tusk is tooth; and 
tooth is tusk, and tusk is fang! But, with all due def- 
ference, we would ask, is it so? Though we have 
heard of the fangs of the wild boar, who ever heard 
before of the fang of an elephant, or the tusk of a 
rattle snake? Though a tusk may be a tooth anda 
fang a tooth, yet there are multitudes of teeth that are 
neither tusks nor fangs. Hownice it would be for a 
company of young gentlemen and ladies, to speak of 
their fangs and tusks! What a mark of refinement! 
Truly the good woman would be amazed at the 
rapid advances of her children, should one of them 
say to her, on returning from school, mother my fang 
aches; O mother, I fell down and broke out one of 
my tusks. My children, why do you talk so? Talk 
80, mother—why, we have been studying Town's 
spelling book, which our master says is going (o make 
us very learned. 

Vat is cistern, and cistern is vat; so says this wonder 
working book. A tanner has between his shop and 
house some vats, and near his house a cistern. On 
returning from school, the apprentice boy is told to 
take some newly received hides, and put them into 
the vat nearest the house. The boy loads his wheel- 
barrow, and trudges off to the cistern, and puts in the 
hides. Sometime after, the tea kettle is filled, the ta- 
ble is made ready, and in due time, the family find 
themselves sipping a highly flavored cup of tea. On 
inquiry, itis ascertained that the boy has been study- 
ing Town's spelling book!* 

Lock is to fasten, and fasten is to lock. Though a 
door is fastened when it is locked, yet it may be fas- 
tened without locking. Here again is a confounding 
of species with genus. To lock is only one species 
of fastening. What miserable teaching this! If all 
fastening is locking, then tying binding, pinning, and 
nailing are locking. : 

Grudge is envy, and envy is grudge. We believe 
that envy is a feeling excited in view of the superior 
prosperity and excellence of others, while grudge 
arises from some real or supposed injury or insult. 


*In many places, water from cisterns is used in- 
stead of well-water. 





We very much doubt whether, if our millers should 
come to the conclusion to adopt Town's spelling 
book, Mr. Taylor would be entirely satisfied with the 
“practical use’ they would make at his expense, of 
these synonymous names and things—eal_and flour. 
According to Mr. Town, they mean oneand the same 
thing—he defines one by the other. 


Float is to swim, and swimis to float; we often see 
logs float, but they donotswim. Who ever heard of 
soaring a horse? yet mounting and soaring are syno- 
nymous terms, according to this book, both of which 
of course can be applied to the same act. How ridicu- 
lous! 

* Poignant is sharp, and sharp is poignant. It is by 
this kind of definition, is it, that the child is going to 
learn how and when these terms are to be used? How 
is he to know, in this way, when to apply rightly the 
term poignant? ‘The definitions tells him that it means 
sharp, and he applies the term indiscriminately both 
tomatter andmind. He takes his seat atthe table, and 
remarks in regard to his knife, that it is very poignant; 
speaking of the vnegar, he says, how poignant it is!— 
He tells us in the next breath, how sharp was his re- 
gret, at such a time and on such an occasion. Was 
there ever such folly? These are the “practical re- 
sults” which of necessity must arise from the introduc- 
tion of this spelling book, which we are told is “to cre- 
ate a new era in the acquisition of language.” A simi- 
lar era was created, long ago, at the tower of Babel. 

The following is a list of adjectives. It will be re- 
membered that all these examples which we quote, 
are not the only ones in the book, which shew its absur- 
dity, but that every single page abounds with them. 

Buxom--gay—brisk—A flower may be gay, but we 
never saw one brisk or buxom. 

Healthv, hale, sound—A man, may be hea’thy, and a 
stick of timber sound. We never heard of a hale or 
healthy log. 

Even, level—The side ofa hill may present an even 
surface, but cannot be said to be Level. 

Flagrant, glaring—We think this a flagrant breach 
of the King’s English, though we see nothing glaring 
in it. , 

Vapid, tasteless, stal—Pork may be stale, but not 
vapid, and far from tasteless. 

Concise, brief, shori—A writer may be concise, and 
a discourse brief, but whoever heard ofa brief or con- 
cise stick of timber, although it miiy be short ? 

The following is alist of Verbs, described by Town 
as synonymous. 

Propel, push, shove—A steam vessel is propelled,but 
is neither pushed nor shoved. 

Scamper, scud, run—We have seen a vessel scud be- 
fore the bre@ze, but have never seen one run or scam- 
per. 

Beset, waylay—A man may be beset, but not waylay- 
ed, in bis own house. 

Consign, transfer—Goods are consigned in the coun- 
ting house, but are transferred by vessel or otherwise. 

Exteem, valuc-—We value gold, silver, lands, houses 
and the like, which we do not esteem. 

Imbue, tincture, tinge—A man may be imbued with 
a spirit of benevolence, but not tinged, or tinctured 
with it. 

Condole, grieve—We may write a letter of condol- 
ance. Is this a letter of grievance? 

The following is a list of Nouns. 

Nozzle, snout, nose-Though the hog has what is call- 
ed a snout, yet we think men generally are believed to 
have noses. 

Sto ple, bung, plug—A barrel may have in it both a 
bung and a plug, yet we have seen neither in a bottle. 
Tobscco chewers atk for a plug of tobacco, but ne- 
ver for a stopple or bung of tobacco. 





Thicket, forest—There are thickets without the sem- 
blance of a forest tree; there are forests entirely des- 
titute ot thickets. 


Machine, engine—Though an engine may be a ma- 
chine, yet the smut-machine is not an engine. 

Bolster, cushion, pillow—Cushion is neither pillow 
nor belster. 

Aqua, water—It must be communicating a wonder- 
ful amount of knowledge to tell a child that agua means 
water. 

Faction, party—Though a faction is a party, yet all 
parties are not factions—as the wedding-party, the ri- 
ding-party, the tea-party. 

Channel, gutter—Though all gutters may be chan- 
nels, yet the English channel is not a gutter, neither is 
the Post Office establishment a gutter of communica- 
tion. £ 

Junction, union—Junction is the first coming togeth- 
er, at which time the union is formed. We say Lib- 
erty and Union. If our children should practice con- 
versation onthe principle of Town's spelling book,they 
will improve this by saying Liberty and Junction. 

Mansion, dwelling—All mansions are dwellings, but 
there are many dwellings in Mr. Taylor's place of re- 
sidence, and elsewhere, that he would not call man - 
sions. 

Penny is money—money is penny—So says Mr. 
Town. A gold eagle is money, but we are of opinion 
that Mr. Taylor would not exchange it for a penny. 

Pontiff, high priest—Aaron was a high priest, but 
not a pontiff. 

Ruler, regent—Though all regents may be rulers, 
yet all rulers are not regents. 

Relic, widow—A widow is sometimes called relic, 
but there are relics which can hardly be called widows. 


Ruffian, cut-throat—A cut-throat is a ruffian, but not 
all ruffians are cut-throats. 

Morsel, MouTHFUL! 

We have done. 

It is not necessary to dwell longer on the errers of 
this work, at the: present time. We doubt not the 
good intentions of Mr. Town. We believe his object 
has been, the public good. Of his former works we 
need not speak. ‘They have and do still enjoy a wide 
reputation. It was these that gave him celebrity, and 
we believe it is upon the merits of these, that his last 
work, so different from his formcr, has obtained its 
praise. Many learned men, who had seen his prev- 
ious works, and duly estimated their value, have most 
undoubtedly taken it for granted, on a fashionable and 
cursory perusal of the work, ora brief glance at the 
preface, that a man of Mr. T.’s abilities could not be 
mistaken in such a matter. Book puffing, also, has be- 
come a trade, and we are not ignorant of the manner in 
which books are reviewed at the present day. Like 
the notes ofan insolvent bank, if books can only obtain 
CREDIT, with the public, they are sure to pass cur- 
rent, till by and by, when “practical results,” the work 
of time, shew their real character, they fall into dis- 
repute, having been productive only of evil and not of 
good. It isa solemn fact, that in our day, popular o- 
pinion is governed mure by impuleo, than by sober 
reason, and patient investigation. We have observed 
with surprise, the great number of puffs and recom- 
mendations bestowed on this spelling book, and to our 
astonishment, have seen it recommended at a “Nation- 
al Convention,” (so styled) assembled at Washington, 
in behalf of the cause of Education. Facts also daily 
shew us that there is a tide in the affairs of books, ex 
well as “of men,” and that there are not wanting those 
who are ever ready to take it at the flood, “ which 
leads them on to fortune.” 

Concluded on the eighty-sizth page. 
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MINERALOGY. 2 
This study, so much traduced and so ill appreciated 
is one which affords peculiar interest to its cultivator | 
and one of far higher moment to the community, than 
is generally i Innumerable benefits attend 
al 


imagined ! 
follow its cultivation. 1t promoteshealth. It en- 
larges and liberalizes the mind, by augmenting its | 


fund of useful knowledge. It furnishes the means of 
acquiring wealth. I will glance at each of these 
particulars. 

I. It promotes health. 

Indolence is not only the foe of knowledge: itis the 
pander of vice; the precursor of disease and the death 
of the soul. It is the student’s bane; an enemy har- 
der to conquer than all others that beset him. It isa 
plant that takes deep root, and grows spontaneously 
and luxuriantly in all our halls of education. Its nox- 
ious influence mildews and blights the loveliest flow- 





ers of genius. How many intellects of the finest 


mould, of heavenly texture, have fallen its victims? , 


How many young men of the fairest promise, ener- | 
vated by its influence, have dozed away their golden 

hours, their — of life, in deadly listlessness, 

and gone forth from college, carrying with them 

Pandora’s box, unlocked, to spread corruption among 

their fellows far and wide, to disturb the peace of 

the community, to become heroes of the brothel and | 
the ale-house, and, after piercing their parents’ hearts 
with many sorrows, to sink, green in years, but 
hoary in vice, unwept, into an ignominious grave; 
and all this, because motives were not made to 
bear on them of sufficient potency to arouse them 
to action. Who has not seen, and wept over, the 
desolations occasioned by this hateful fiend within 
college walls? 

The friends of humanity and learning have recom- 
mended different expedients for rooting out the evil. 
At some of our academick institutions, the inmates 
are invited to labor for exercise, in the field or in the : 
garden; but few accept the invitation. Why? Be-' 
cause the motive is powerless. They have no fond- 
ness for this species of exercise. They feel no inte- | 
restin it. “We shall toil,” say they, “for another, and ' 
not for ourselves. We shall labor, and he will enjoy 
the fruit.” If they ever vacillate between slothfulness 
and activity; if they are ever half resolved to break 
from their retreat, to take exercise in the field, their 
purpose is usually soon relinquished. For the be- ; 
witching siren, clasping them fast in her silken em- | 
brace, urges their stay, and her persuasions, acti 
on minds already inclined to listen, shortly meet wit | 
a compliance. | 

At other seminaries, martial parade is called in, as i 
an auxiliary. ‘The musick of the drum and fife, and : 
the rattling of muskets create in most minds, power- | 
ful excitement; but it is an excitement, which gene- 
rates a host of evils—more than sufficient, to balance 
all the benefits. Where military mancuvres are 
practised, a military, chivalrous spirit is apt to spring 
up. and be cherished—a spirit, that adopts the code 
of honor, as the rule of action, encourages duelling, 
longs for the clash of arms, and pants for that glory 
which the warrior gathers in the field of blood. ‘This 
spirit is hostile to the pacific institutions of our go- 
vernment, and tothe best interests of the individual 
in whose bosom it is lodged. 

Adopt another expedient and the work is done.— 
Awaken in the student’s breast a quenchless thirst 
after an acquaintance with the objects of mineralogy, 
geology and botany, and allow him time to gratify 
this desire, and you may dismiss, as useless, the hee, 
the plough and the spade, as well as the objectionable 
implements of war. Grant him a few hours only, in 
the week, to rove over the plains, to climb the moun- 
tain, toleap the moss-covered cliffs, for the purpose 
of collecting plants and minerals, cheered by the 
strong belief, that he is every moment on the point 
of making some new, some valuable discovery. Let 
his teacher occasionally accompany him, keeping in 
a glow the flame of his enthusiasm, and he wi 
assure you, need no additional stimulation. He now 
has a lively interest in what he does. Every stone 
he turns, every plant he inspects, fires his imagina- 
tion. The objects around him have assumed anew 
aspect. He feels himself to be in a world of romance 
and yet knows that he is fast gathering truths—truths 
that tell him, a God has been ico —tamt these plants 
and stones are His workmanship. All the faculties 
of his body, all the powers of his mind, are thus 
called into vigorous exercise. If he be worn out with 
mental toil—if his corporeal system be prostrate, b 
this employment his wasted energies are restored; 
his shattered frame rebuilt, and he returns to dis- 
charge with augmented energy all his allotted du- 
ties. Is not such a result of vast moment to the 
scholar, and to the country? And is not this sin- 








Sle end of sufficient importance to render it the 


| duty of all public seminaries to foster and cultivate 


these sciences? 

II. This study enlarges and liberalizes the mind, 
by increasing its fund of useful knowledge. 

A large proportion of the utensils, essential in all 
branches of business; the materials, the working of 
which constitutes the object of many of the arts and 
trades; a great part of the commodities, the exchange 
of which gives occupation and wealth to the mer- 
chant; the diamonds, that sparkle in the crowns of 
kings, and the buttons, that close the tattered gar- 
ments of the beggar; all coins, and statues, and vases 
and innumerable other articles, earthy or metallic— 
articles of ornament, or of indispensable utility; 
these are all of mineral origin. 





produced, but by the agency of a general deluge? 

At each of our foreign missionary stations, there 
should be, at least, one individual, well skilled in all 
the natural sciences; able to recognize the mineral, 
— and animal productions of the country, 
and to show the inhabitants the advantages desivable 
from them. And if the heathen saw, that he was 
doing them good in relation to this life—that he was 
placing in their hands the means of obtaining an ea- 
sier maintenance, and was augmenting their temporal 
enjoyments, would they not be more ready to listen 
to instructions of higher import, of everlasting moment 
to their undying spirits? 

I would, by no means, intimate that this species of 


f the same ori- ; knowledge is the only one, or the most important, the 


gin, too, are many of the most valuable agents! missionary should possess. Endued with all the lore 
employed in the art of healing. To understand the ! of Greece and Rome and of modern days—though 


nature of the substances, frem which such a 
countless. variety of articles is manufactured; to 
learn where, in what quantities, and with what com- 
binations they are found, is a species of knowledg 
which cannot be uninteresting, or useless to any 
mind. 





And is not the heart sometimes made better by this ; 
study? Canthe humble christian, whatever be his ! 


rank, whatever his oceupation, whose bosom swells 
with emotions of gratitude at every display of his Ma- 
ker’s goodness, fail to derive pleasure and advantage 
from it? Does he wish to witness a striking example 
of the Creator's benevolence to man, in making pro- 
vision for his support and comfort? Casting his eye 
over the globe, ~ will discover, that every region is 
furnished with those mineral substances, which are 
most essential to the maintenance, and mest condu- 
cive to the happiness of its inhabitants; aud that 


those which are most necessary, occur every where | 


in the greatest abundance. Iron, for example, deprived 
of the use of which, the most polished nation on 
earth, would, in two centuries, be reduced to the sav- 
age state; ironis the most important, and, intrinsical- 
ly, the most valuable of allthe metals, and it is scai- 
tered, with a more lavish hand, than any other, over 
the whole surface of our planet. 

Does he wish to see, in the mineral kingdom, proof 
of divine wisdom? Where, in the animal or vegeta- 
ble kingdom, can stronger traces of the Almighty 
hand be found, than are furnished by the subject of 
crystallography? 

To what class of men, may not a knowledge of this 
department of learning be rendered beneficial? Did 
time permit, it would be no difficult task to point out 
its utility to the brick-maker, the potter, the architect 
and the farmer. Medical gentlemenare more fully 
aware of its importance than any other class of men. 
Mineralogical and botanical lectures, public or pri- 
vate, are given at nearly all our aolel institutions. 
And would not a knowledge of these branches in- 
crease the usefulness, without lomeonies the sacred- 
ness, of the clerical profession? Would they not be 
profited by such an acquisition? 

ere a preacher describing Aaron’s ephod, which 
was adorned with the precious stones: sardius; topaz, 
carbuncle, emerald, sapphire, diamond, ligure, agate, 
amethyst, ey onyx and jasper; of if he were de- 
picting the holy city—the New Jerusalem-—in whose 
foundations, the ‘or tells us, are jasper, and 
sapphire, and chalcedony, and emerald, and sardo- 
nyx, and sardius, and chrysolite, and chrysophrasus, 
and jacinth, and amethyst, would he not have, in his 
own imagination, a more vivid image, and be led to 
impart to his audience a more yy description 
of them, if he were familiar with the characters of 
a minerals, than if he were ignorant of 
them! 

Or were he combating an infidel, who denied the 
universality of the Mosaic deluge, would he not be 
aided in defending the sacred cause, by the investi- 
gations of the geologist? Here he would find argu- 
ments, the force of which his antagonist would be 
compelled to acknowledge, but which he could not 
effectually resist. He could spread before his oppo- 
sera multitude of the remains of antediluvian ani- 
mals, whose races are now ertinct; remains discover- 
ed in caverns, so elevated, that ordinary floods could 
never reach them; in caverns where they were co- 
vered and preserved, by matter, brought in, as every 
honest reasoner must allow, by that awful catastro- 
phe, which depopulated our planet. He could point 
to the remains of oceanic fish, collected on the sum- 
mits of the Alps, the Appennines, and in lofty regions 
of the Andes, and exultingly demand, if the deluge 
were not universal, how are these appearances to be 
explained? 

nevery coal mine, says Dolomieu, the fern of 
America is blended with the palm of Africa, and the 
bamboo of Asia. How, the man of God might ask, 
could this assemblage and commixture have been 





he spake with the tongues of men and of angels, 
without love to God and love to man, he is no better 
than “sounding brass, or a tinkling cymbal” Exalted 
piety, apostolic zeal! these are decidedly the first re- 

uisites for a christian missionary. T'hese should be 
the temple, the other, its ornaments, its cornice, its 
portico, its pilasters. 

But it may beasked, “would you lave the mis- 
sionary abandon his high vocation—that of conducting 
his fellow beings to hea ven—for the sake of devoting 
himself to natural history?” I would have nothing in 
terposed, that could retard the accomplishment of the 
— enterprise—the promotion of the highest and 
endless happiness of man. On the contrary, the na- 
tural sciences should be made to act an important part 
in subserviency to this exalted end. 

A few missionaries who are skilled in the natural 
sciences we have, but the cruel scythe of deathis 
fast diminishing the number. There is one, at least, 
at the Sandwich Islands; one in the Holy Land; one 
on the Island of Ceylon, and one in the Western Wil- 
derness. Of this character, was that godly young 
man, who, after “darkness had covered the earth, and 
—_ darkness the people,” during the long period of 

fteen centuries, first re-published the tidings of salva- 
tion on the hill of Zion, and whose body now rests 
from its labor inan Alexandrian grave. Of the same 
character, too, was his companion, that beloved, inde- 
fatigable, lamented minister of the Prince of Peace, 
who lately fell asleep at Beyroot. These holy men, 
Parsons and Fisk, whose zeal in the execution of their 
Master’s work was ardent and irrepressible, as that of 
the primitive saints, were not inattentive to the natural 
sciences. 

The study of natural history, and particularly of 
mineralogy, leads to the discovery and developement 
of individual and national wealth. 

If we regard the useful minerals, only, as valuable, 
no country on earth is more favored than ours. To 
illustrate the truth of this position, a multitude of facts 
are at hand. But a small number can be employed. 

Cast an eye on the inexhaustible coal mines of the 
middle and western states; mines, which the untiring 
labors of the mineralogist have opened to the light, 
and which are now furnishing fuel for half the fires in 
the whole extent of our maritime states. Look at the 
lead ores of Missouri, which, in richness, far surpass 
the best that the eastern continent can boast; and 
which, under proper management, would yield the 
metal, in sufficient quantity, to supply, for centuries, 
the demand of the entire world. beaiwo tke Ameri- 
can marbles—equal in beauty and firmness to the ad- 
mired marbles of Paros, of Mount Penteles, and of 
Carrara. Look at the native gold, which the Caroli- 
nas are yielding in greater and greater quantities— 
gold, purer, as it proceeds from the earth, than the 
eagles that go forth from our mint. Look at our iron 
ores—how rich! how plentiful! Lodged every where, 
waiting for the hand of industry, to raise them from 
their beds and veins, and to convert them to the 
innumerable uses to which the necessities, and the 
ingenuity of man has applied them. Look atthe salt 
springs of the west—more valuable than the solid 
salt of Spain or Poland, that must be dissolved and 
purified before it can be fitted for culinary purposes. 

The precious stones, too, are not wanting in these 
“goings down of the sun.” Of the diamond—that 
bauble of fashion and royalty, we have none; but we 
have agates, amethyst, chalcedony, and onyx, of the 
most beautiful description, not inferior to those on 
which the finest engravings of antiquity were execu- 
ted. The precious garnet, the carbuncle of scripture, 
which glittered on Aaron's priestly breastplate, you 
have often secn glittering in the rocks of yonder hill,* 
a stone on which some of the most perfect of the 
Grecian engravings are still preserved. The spinelle 





*The precious garnet is found in _ perfection 
oat abundance within a few rods of Dartmouth Col- 
lege. 
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of New-York, and the topaz of Connecticut oc- 
cur in crystals, of far greater magnitude, than 
have ever been witnessed on the other side of the | 
Atlantic. ’ ‘ 

But I have adduced arguments enough to evince the 
truth of the assertion, that the bosom of our country 
is rich; that it contains a vast amount of wealth, con- | 
cealed from the human eye. ‘This wealth must be | 
uncovered; must be made to enrich individuals and the 
state; made to quicken the movements of the mer- 
chant, the mechanic, the professional man; made to 
circulate through all the veins and arteries of the vast 
body commercial; made to feed. the hungry, clothe 
the naked, and supply the demands of charity. In, 
this single country, thousands and tens of thousands 
of men might be profitably employed in executing this | 
important work.—Professor Hall’s Address. 





: ledge which relates to his own profession. 


A FARMER’S LIF at A FARMER’S DU- | 
. | 

If we were ever envious, and to be honest, reader, ' 
we have been, and that too often—it was of the far- , 


bread to himself and family. A talented preacher 
will preach generally where he is best paid for it—or 
at least where they will keep him, his wife and chil- 


' dren from actual starvation; which by the way is not 


always the case. CHEAP ministers, CHEAP school 
masters and almost every thing inthe way of CHEAP 
wares, are CHEAP epough—that is they are so dear, 
that if you make a business of employing the one 


| and purchasing the other, you are ten to one likely to 


go doubly ignorant, and to be doubly poor. 

Is it not so? Good preaching, like good schools, 
costs money. The most independent farmer then in 
the land, may be more independent than his neigh- 
bors of another profession, but experience tells that 
he is far, very far, from being ye og independent 
of him. To be happy and to make his life a useful 
one, he must be intelligent—in possession of the 
means of knowledge—especially that kind of know- 
He must 
use the means which God has given him; and we 
have shown that his giftsare abundant, to be happy 
himself and to contribute to the peace and comfort 
of those around. In justice to himself he will em- 


mer—the intelligent, independent and happy farmer, | ploy his evenings in the acquisition of knowledge.— 
who owned his land, his house and his barns; who} He will be a reader of useful books, a liberal suppor- 
was free from debt, whose family was growing up | ter of the public press, which brings, or may bring 
prosperously around him, upon whom God seemed to ! daily or almost daily, at his door the newspaper which 
have smiled and blessed in his basket and in his store. | gives him the history of the whole world for one day. 
We have seen such a farmer, and could point to a! Such a farmer as this we have seen: and one who in 
hundred such in our state; and in sober truth, we | his life fulfils all his duties to his God and his fellow 
know of no manso happy, and no business so perma- | man: is the happiest, the most independent and a- 
nently profitable, none indeed, that makes the owner | mong the best of men.—Portland Even. Adv. 

so independent, and places him so far above board. 
To begin with an independent farmer:—He has his 
house to live in, itis his own, he has earned it by the | BEFORE THE FRANKLIN LYCEUM. 
labor of his hands. He has granaries filled with the | In continuation of what we have before said in re- 
productions of his farm, his barns with the stock | ference to lyceums ‘in general, we will add a few 
reared, and the hay raised upon his farm. Hiscellars words in respect to lectures. These may be made a 
are filled with his potatoes, and half a hundred kinds . most efficient means of calling public attention to the 
of the necessaries and luxuries of life. Almostevery subject of popular education, and we rejoice to see 
thing necessary fo feed him and his family, grows up | that so much ee been already done, and is to be done 
around him. He may lead his ox to the slaughter, ' in our own state and in states about us, in this way.— 
raise his own pork, fatten and kill his own sheep, eat ' In looking over the courses of lectures to be delivered 
his own poultry—devour his own eggs—iive upon his : in several of our larger cities, it is a cheering symp- 
own home grown and home made bread—weave his ; tom of an awakening interest in popular education, to 
own cloth—raise his own wool, and his own leather—! see that some of the most eminent minds in the coun- 
knit his own stockings, through the agency of his wife try are at this time maturing and uttering their opin- 





| SELF-CULTURE—DR. CHANNING’S LECTURE 


and daughter—after all the two most necessary ap- | 
pendages to a good farm and independent farmer— 
make his own butter and cheese—in short, live like | 
a prince, and dress comfortably, without going frum | 
his own homestead. All this is no fiction, and it is the | 
fact that there is no fiction in this picture that makes | 
the farmer the most independent man in the commv- | 
nity. Fairly in business, he wants less money than | 
almost any man to pursue the even tenor of his way, 
because his business is of a character to require less | 
money than any other. | 

An independent farmer, however, is not altogether ' 
ind dent of the ¢ nity where he is, or of any 
business profession; and the more intelligent a farmer | 
is, the more readily will his independence be felt and | 
acknowledged. He is only more independent than 
his neighbor of another profession, but by no means 
altogether independent of him. For example, he | 
could not consume all that he produced, even if he 
feda whole school district instead of his own family. 
He must have labor in seed time and harvest, and 
through the summer, to give him a helping hand in | 
the production and harvesting of his crops. His la- | 
borers must have money. He must have a hundred ! 
little nic nacks at home, all of which cost money, and ! 
which money is to be had only by the productions of 
his farm. Taxes must be paid, for the most part in | 
money. Iron does not grow every where, and his | 
tools must.be bought and paid for. Horses and oxen’ 
want shoeing. There must be pleughs, and axes, and 
nails, and a hundred other implements, which are | 
cash articles, and which are to be bought with the 
very money received for the produce carried to mar- | 
ket. Again, children are to be educated, and in the | 
establishments of good schools begins the first duty 
of a good farther. 

The farmer who is indifferent to education, neither , 





ions on some of the varied topics bound up in this 
mighty subject. 

Some friend has sent us from Boston, a number 
of the Christian Register, containing a brief notice 
of Dr. Channing's lecture on self-culture, before the 
Franklin Lyceum. It is a noble theme, and we 
should think from this notice, that it was nobly 
treated. 

Dr. Channing began by stating his design in ad- 
dressing the audience, viz: to set before them the 
ideal of human culture; the means of obtaining that 
ideal; and to reply to some objections commonly 
brought against the idea of educating the mass of men. 
Before sketching the plan of his address, he enlarged 
with singular beauty and effect, on the great dignity 
of human nature; the worth of man, as man, a value 
so great, that all distinctions between classes of men 
vanished in a moment; they were as drops to the 
ocean. He then proceeded, ina very eloquent man- 
ner, to unfold the idea of culture; what a man should 
design to do for himself. He should aim, 1st, to cul- 
tivate his moral powers. These were of the noblest 
order. The sentiment of the just, the true, and the 
good, connects us most intimately with God. Con- 
science is God’s most familiar presence in the soul. It 
is a real power, though some deny its existence. 

2d. To cultivate the religious sentiments. We will 
not do injustice to this portion of the address, by the 
meag e report we could furnish of it at this moment 
and at this distance of time, for we took no notes.— 
Suffice it to say, it was received with almost breath- 
less attention, by a large audience, many of whom 
were standing, for want of room to sit. . To culii- 
vate the « ectual powers. There was less danger 
these should be omitted than any of the others, for 
men saw the use of the mind. It gave bread, dis- 
tinction, wealth and power. Men were willing to lay 


knows his own interest nor cares a penny for the ! great stress on this; still, too much could not be done, 
interest of his children, or his neighbors’ children, or | Then 4th, the sense of the beautiful was to be culti- 
the community, or posterity, or any body but himself, ; vated. He spoke of the reality of this sentiment and 
now or hereafter. Education then costs money, and | the beautiful provision made for its culture, by the 


a good farmer will give abundantly, if he is able to 
contribute to the support of all the purposes of edu- 
cation. The pulpit, too, is to be supported, and is to 
be well supplied almost in just proportion to the mon- 
ey paid for its supply. A minister to be sure is not | 
to make money his or the one object or first 





= of his preaching. But as he is a man, he will 
value money and he 1s worse than an infidel to be in- 
different to the lucre, base as it is, which is te give 








Author of nature. Only a small part of the things 
in the would, were designed to feed, clothe or warm 
man, but all were beautiful, from the little shell to the 
cloud and the rainbow. This sense could be cultiva- 
ted by meditating on the works of nature and art. He 
supposed a man to find, in a rude cottage, the works 
of the great masters of design, paintings, statues: and 
to be told that from year to year no eye looked at 
them, how he would lament; but the beauties of na- 
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ture were as little noticed by some men. They saw 
no beauty. 

Il. The means of this education. A man’s trade 
taught him. He did not consider it a figure of speech 
that a man was taught by his wade. Education was 
the unfolding of the mind, a trade educates the mind 
as far as it calls it into exercise; some trades do this 
as well as any of the learned professions. So, as 
well educated men may be found in trades as in pro- 
fessions. Besides, education is not merely a deve- 
lopement of the mind, but of the moral, religious, and 
social affections; and humble stations in life afford 
often the best opportunity for the exercise ef the great 
virtues of charity and self-denial, such as the richman 
cannot practice, from the nature of the case: so the 
best specimens of human nature, or in other words 
the greatest men, may be found, where we least look 
for them; in the lowest walks of life. Here he made 
some remarks on ¢rue greatness, which, to our humble 
sense, seemed the truest and the noblest teaching we 
ever heard, except in the great and good volume. He 
thought the greatest man in this city might’ be found 
in some lowly tenement; ali unknown to idle lookers 
on; plying some humble calling; sustaining a family 
by his labor, and every day doing duties, difficult to 
be done, and braving crosses, to be borne, which 
would give a man the o- of greatness, if borne in a 
conspicuous station. Here he spoke of some of the 
obstacles in the way of culture, and particularly in- 
temperance, the deadliest foe to it. He suggested 
reading. A man could purchase the works of Milton 
and Shakspeare, for a small sum, and though exclu- 
ded from good society, have the society of those sa- 
cred authors, in his lowly dwelling. He enlarged 
on this means of improvement. Spoke also of schools; 
of the great interest now felt in education in our state; 
of the great service rendered by the present secreta- 
ry of the board of education, and one gentleman 
who gave treasure to establish a national school.— 
But the present state of education was not satisfacto- 
ry; much remained to be done, It is possible that 
the poorest should one day have better means of self- 
culture than the richest possess at this time. The 

orest man has better means of self-culture than 

Tomer, or Pythagoras. He proposed that the public 
lands should in some way be appropriated to this 
great work. He spoke also of conversation as a noble 
instrument for cultivating the whole man—as an 
amusement, and instruction, it was above price. It 
was little noticed, because every body could talk. He 
dwelt on the importance of beginning early. Here 
lay the secret. If once commenced late, great ener- 
gies and hardy efforts might do much, but want of 
early culture would always retard the work, so the 
duty of parents was plain. 

Ill. Reply to objections. Some say uncultivated 
laborers art the best laborers; (an argument worthy 
of Hobbes.) An answer to this is found in the state 
of agriculture and the arts, in the southern states, 
where the laborers were slaves, and of course uncul- 
tivated. Some say laborers have not time. But for 
what do men live? Besides, cultivation creates time 
by devising easy methods of doing the work of the 
community. Witness the steam engine, and a thou- 
sand other machines. The tendency of civilization is 
to make the head save the hands. So time is set free 
to grow wise and good in. Some other popular (at 
least common) objections were answered, which we 
will not mention.—Connecticut C. S. Journal. 





A THOUGHT. 

Were children accustomed from iufancy to hear 
nothing but.correct conversation, there would be but 
little need of their learning the arbitrary rules of 
grammar—they would naturally speak and write cor- 
rectly. Hence it is that children of educated parents 
are so much more easy and graceful in their conver- 
sation than children of the uneducated. Our lan- 
guage, like our manners, is caught from those with 
whom we associate; and if we would have the young 
improve in this important part of education, we must 
be careful that they hear no vulgarisms from us. Pa- 
rents and teachers cannot be too particular in their 
use of language in the presence of imitative chil- 
dren.—Pestulozzt. 





CHEAP GLOBES 

A teacher in -the island of Corsica covers globular 
gourd-shells with paper, and gives them to his pupils 
to mark with the circles of the artificial globe. They 
are af.erwards required to trace the continents, seas, 
islands, lakes, mountains, great political divisions, and 
capital cities. Some of our readers will, no doubt, 
avail themselves of this hint. | Gourds and squashes 
as the “Journal General” remarks, are very cheap; 
and the r can be renewed many times.—Connec- 
ticut C. S. Journal. 
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Continued from the eighty-third page. 

“Not less than 800 copies of this work,” says the ed- 
itor of the Com. School Assistant, “have been sold, in 
Albany and Troy, to academies and schools of sll 
grades, within less than two weeks after the work came 
from the press.” 

ASTONISHING, indeed, must be the “practical re- 
sults” which are manifested from the introduction of 
any work of this nature, is so short space of time !— 
Was it these that caused such a rapid sate, or is it not 
more 1 ble to suppose that other and far different 
causes operated to produce it? These “practical re- 
sults” partake largely of the nature of ‘coming events” 
and have indeed cast their shadows long before! 

The-laws of human nature can not be altered, and 
the human mind can not be hurried on faster than na- 
ture has ordained, and it is for this reason, we are op- 
posed to all short paths and cross cuts to the walks of 
wisdom. Time is required to develope the success of 
any new system or plan, and time is required to test 
the merits of a new book or a new principle. Before 
we are willing, then, to believe that such great and 
important results have followed the use of this work, 
in so short a time as has intervened since its first ap- 
pearance, we are constrained from the nature of things, 
if happy results are manifesting themselves in our 
schools, and in our best schools, to ascribe the fact to 
some other cause, than the introduction of “Town's 
Spelling Book.”” Ourcry is not “Evrexa!’* but 
PRocuL, OH PROCUL !+ 





* “We have found it.” 


{ Distant, far distant—be the dsy when this book shall 
be introduced into the s-hools of Michigau. 


AGRICULTURAL SOCIETIES. 

These have been of long standing in Europe, and 
within a few years, have excited considerable atten- 
tion in our own country. Their usefulness is beyond 
allquestion. Experience has settled the point, and 
shewn their happy effects in various ways. Several 
useful periodicals, devoted to agriculture, have been 
established in our country, and there are none that 
exceed in value the one published at Albany, New 
York, by J. Buel, who has long been known in the 
agricultural world. Speaking of the benefits of these 
associations, Mr. Buel, in his address before the Ful- 
ton county agricultural society, says: 

“One of the oldest societies in our country is that 
of Berkshire, in Massachusetts. Ihave occasionally 
attended their exhibitions, traversed the country, and 
marked its improvements in husbandry during the 
last twenty years, and | feel a perfect conviction in 
my mind, that the country has been benefitted twenty 
dollars for every dollar expended in premiuins, in a 
pecuniary point of view. Burst 1s NoT THE RAPID 
IMPROVEMENT OF THE SOIL ALONE WHICH HAS RE- 
SULTED FROM THE ESTABLISHMENT OF HER AGRI- 
CULTURAL SOCIETY—THE IMPROVEMENTS OF THE 
MIND HAVE KEPT PACE WITH OR RATHER PRECEDED 
THE IMPROVEMENT OF HER HUSBANDRY. ‘THAT 
COUNTY HAS PROBABLY THE BEST SCHOOLS IN THE 
couNTRY: andthe general intelligence of her popu- 
lation ranks high.” 


In connection with the subject of agriculture, Mr. 
Buel recommends “an early attention to the estab- 
lishment of comMON SCHOOL LIBRARIES,” and makes 
the following remarks which we commend to the 
attention of all: 


“The improvement of the mind, must precede the 
improvement of the sci/. Khysical power belongs to 
the brute as well as to man; but the application of 
intellect to aid and control the power, is the peculiar 
prerogative of man; and it requires no argument of 
mine to shew, that intellect is efficient and potent in 
husbandry as it is in the other business concerns of 
life, in proportion as it is brought under good culture: 
that a ai cclivened mind, like a well cultivated soil, 
can be rendered far more productive in usefulness, 
than one that has not received the advantages of cul- 
ture. COMMON SCHOOL LIBRARIES will not only be 
useful in the particular business of farming, but in all 





the relations in life, in which we or our children may 
be called upon to perform a part. All the gradations 
in society, from savage life to the highest state of 
civilization and refinement, have principally been ow- 
ing to the greater or less cu'tivation of the human in- 
tellect. Use‘ul reading not only confers present bene- 
fit, by the instruction and admonition which it imparts, 
but it often averts positive evil, by keeping us from 
bad or loose company, and thereby preventing the 
formation of idle or bad habits. ‘The youth who finds 

leasure in reading, and has the opportunity of storing 

is mind with useful knowledge, will seldom be 
driven to the haunts of vice and dissipation to indulge 
his grosser appetites. And the mind too like the soil, 
will grow weeds and briars, thistles and thorns—if not 
made by good culture to produce that which is comely 
and useful. The liberal appropriation by the legisla- 
ture, for the establishment of common schoo! libraries, 
if secured, as I trust it will be, by the people at large, 
will form a new and auspicions era in our history, and | 
contribute essentially to render us, what we ought to 
be, a more intelligent and virtuous, that we may longer 
remain a free and independent, people.” 


The following is a provision in the revised statutes 
of our own state, which cannot too soon be carried 
into effect. Section 21, title 11th, chapter 2nd: 

“In one at least of the branches of the University, 


there shall be a-department of agriculture, with com- 
petent instructors in the theory of agriculture, inclu- 
ding vegetable physiology, agricultural chemistry and 
experimental and practical farming and agriculture.” 
“The judicious cultivation of the soil is now deem- 
ed so essential to national prosperity, that it has be- 
come the settled pol cy of the most enlightened gov- 
ernments, to take a direct and efficient interest in the 
improvement of its AGRicULTURE. Schools of scien- 
tific and practical agriculture, in which youth are 
taught the best modes of practice, and instructed in 
the principles upon which that practice is based, are 
continually multiplying under govermental patronage | 
on the old continent. National societies have been ; 
established for rewarding those who benefit the state, | 
by their improvements and discoveries in husbandry, | 
and for diffusing the useful information, which is thus | 
brought to a common centre—and the rewards as well 
as the services of those who are thus engaged in pro- 
moting the common weal, are in most cases paid from | 
the public treasury. Prusa has wisely engrafted 
instruction in agriculture, upon her system of common ' 
school education; and even in what we have hitherto | 
considered the benighted regions of Russia and 
among the oppressed of Ireland, we see evidences 
of wisdom, and the dawn of a brighter day, in the 
establishment of agricultural schoo!s. Our sister 
state, Massachusetts, has been foremost among us, to 
adopt a liberal and enlightened policy, towards this, 
her primary branch of industry. She has disbursed 
large sums from her state treasury, annually, to sus- 
tainand encourage COUNTY AGRICULTURAL SOCIE- ' 
TiE3; and when the law making these appropriations | 
was about to expire, by its own limitation, so well sat- 
isfied was her legislature, of its utility, that the law 
was renewed with great unanimity. That state has 
also provided for an agricultural survey of her territo- 
ry, which has been two years in progress, with a view 
of bringing before her whole agricultural population, | 
all that is found excellent in the business of her farm- | 
ing population.” — Address of J. Buel. 








INDIVIDUAL EXERTION. 

We have repeatedly enforced the necessity of indi- 
vidual exertion, and spoken of the happy results at- 
tending it. A letter was recently handed us by the | 
superintendent of public instruction, which shews | 
how much may be accomplished by one persevering 
individual, fer the public benefit. If every one would | 
feel the like interestin, and do as much for the cause | 
of education in our state, there would be no fears as 
to the general intelligence of the rising generation. — | 
Encouragement should be given to every such lauda- 
ble effort; we present an extract from the letter 
and commend it to the perusal of readers, as evincing | 
a zeal and activity, worthy of imitation. 

The fact that individual «fort is indispensable, in the | 
accomplishment of the greatest amount of good, can 
not be too often enforced. Without this, school laws 
and school funds never can accomplish all that is 
desired. 

Buta few days since we were told, by a gentleman 
in our office, that in his neighborhood, there were no 





less than six or seven men, who could not read or 
write; and some of these were men having families 
of children. Nothing but individual and local effort 
can render these men sensible of the vast importance 
of a right education. These facts call loudly for ac- 
tion. If all who are interested, (and who is not?) would 
arouse tothe work, the time would soon pass by, when 
men could be found, ignorant of these rudiments of 
instruction. 


“To the Superintendent of Public Instruction. 
“Dear sir: 

“It is but a short time since I was appointed one 
of the school inspectors for the township of Ham- 
tramck, to fill a vacancy in the board of inspectors; 
and upon entering upon the duties of aninspector, my 
worst fears were realized. 

“J found the record of the districts very imperfect, 
many of them clashing with each other, aud a number 
of them embracing the same territory, and but three 
of them under organization. 

“Under all these circumstances, I have done all 
that could be done in the time that I have had to do 
with the matter. Together with one other of the 
inspectors, I have effected the division of one of the 
districts, formerly much too large: being nearly four 
miles in length, and hardly limited in breadth; and 
which extended into another township. 

“We immediately gave notice, to all the districts 
that we had correctly bounded and described, and 
caused to be recorded, to meet and organize accord- 
ing tolaw; which course we shall pursue with all the 
remaining unorganized districts, as fast as their cir- 
cumstances and conditions are made known to us so 
as to warrant our interference. 

“In the divided districts, formally number eight and 
now number eight and nine, and making two very 
convenient districts, no public school has ever been 
kept, and one of which I wish to introduce to your 
notice. In this district, no. eight, a notice was given 
to the Rev. M. K » who was appoint;d and re- 
quired to call a school meeting 1m this district; and I 
believe with one exception only, every individual no- 
tified attended the meeting. hen in other and more 
populous ahd wealthy districts, not a man answered 
to the call for aschool meeting. This district organi- 
zed by electing their officers, and voted a tax of sixty 
dollars, to be raised immediately, for the purpose of 
commencing a school without delay. 

“They voted for and entered ‘into contract with the 
Rev. M. K . for building a school house, twenty 
six feet square and two stories high, which will be 
finished in the course of the present winter. 

“The assessment in this district has been made.— 
The children between the ages of five and seventeen 
ascertained, which amount to one hundred and eigh- 
teen. A qualified teacher has been employed and a 
school commenced to-day, in a neighborhood where 
never before was a public school kept, and this in the 
short space of about thirty days from the first notice 
of the meeting; and this, sir, is the gratifying result 
of the individual exertion (mostly,) of the reverend 
gentlemen mentioned above, who seems untiring in 
his efforts for the advancement of edneation in our 
country, and through whose liberality only could this 
district have built a suitable school house at the pre- 
sent time.” 











BRANCHES OF THE UNIVERSITY. 

We have noticed with great satisfaction, ihe pro- 
gress of the students in the several branches of the 
University, as published. 

Judging from these statements, the students seem 
to be generally industrious, and their acquirements 
speak much in favor of the ability of their teachers. 

If the standard of general scholarship does not 
diminish, as there are no fears it will, the class that 
first enters the parent institution, will start in its col- 
legiate career with the most flattering prospects. The 
young students should remember, while they are pre- 
paring now to enter the University, that they will soon 
be called to stand forth before the people, witnesses 
of the success of the system of education here estab- 
lished. 

If those now preparing to enter the University 
should fail to reach that point of eminence Acreafter, 
to which they now seem fast hastening, an unfavora- 
ble impression may follow. It becomes them, then 
to loose no time and spare no pains, to make them- 
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VOCAL MUSIC IN SCHOOLS 

There is no exereise of which children are g 
ly more fond than singing; and none, perhaps, better 
calculated to make them like their school. Singing 
has also a harmonizing influence on the feelings; so 
that it is almost impossible for bad passions to hold a 
predominance in the hearts of companions, while their 
voices are mingling sweet sounds. it is an interesting 
and a wonderful fact, that, by our physical constitution 
we are almost incapable of singing well while our 
feelings are excited by evil influences of any kind; 
and, at the same time, with the attempt to sing na- 
turally, we make an exertion to suppress any 
feelings of discontent or vexation which we may 
experience. 

he teacher should bestow some attention to this 
subject; and, if he becomes convinced of what ap- 
pears to us to be true beyond contradiction, he will be 
anxious to avail himself of so easy, pleasant and effi- 
cacious a remedy for many of the untoward humors 
among his pupils which are likely often to embarrass 
him in the instruction or government of them. 

Children frequently enter the school room in a 
frame of mind unfavorable to study or orderly beha- 
vior. The fear of punishment, or the influence of the 
teacher’s presence, may overawe or suppress the ex- 
hibition of their feelings: but this state of mind is not 
the best for study or improvement of any kind. In 
many cases the child is not to blame, or but partly so, 
for what he feels. He may be weary, orill, or sui- 
fering under ill treatment received at home, or from 
aschool-mate; and frowns or blows, ay they may 
prevent him from saying or doing what he feels in- 
clined to, will not give that desire for his books, or 
that docile disposition which are necessary to the 
most successful prosecution of his tasks. ai 

Now a tranquilizing exercise, like that of singing 
some cheerful, or solemn hymn, if introduced at his 
entrance into the school room, will often accomplish 
the desired change in his feelings, reverse the course 
of his thoughts, cause his irritation to subside, excite 
sentiments of kindness and affection towards his tea- 
cher and his fellows, kindle a desire for know- 
ledge, impress him with views of his Maker and 
his duty. 

Besides, music, if taught scientifically, is truly and 
eminently an intellectual branch of instruction; and 
is of great use in training the mind to attention, obser- 
vation and systematic deduction, &c. . 

Vocal music also requires a very healthful exercise 
of the muscles of the chest and throat, and therefore 
| deserves to be ranked among the most important 
branches of physical education. Jt renders an up- 
right posture necessary, and gives the chest a strong 
and frequent expansion, introducing a large supply of 
air into the lungs, strengthening the voice by use, and 
accustoming the organs of speech to a deliberate, 
strong and correct mode of enunciation, greatly fa- 
vorable to good habits of pronunciation. 

Those teachers who are able to sing, should begin, 
without delay, to teach their pupils a few hymns and 
moral songs, to be sung daily in school; and those 
who know anything of the science of music, will find 
still greater account in adding occasionally brief in- 
structions in the elements, with the aid of the black- 


selves exemplars for those who come after them to 
imitate. 

Let these young men say to themselves: we are 
to be the first class that enters the University; let us 
so be prepared, as that hereafter we may speak of it 
with pride, and not with sorrow, when we witness 
the attainments of each succeeding class. 

It is for these young men to fix a standard of at- 
tainment. 

The laws and the professors may do all that they 
can, but be assured, young men, they can not reach 
the highest object of their desires, without a corres- 
ponding effort on your part. 

Your parents are anxious to see you do yourselves 
honor. Your teachers, in every way, are manifesting 
their desires to witness the highest degree of attain- 
ment on your part. Your friends expect that you will 
do much, and your own judgments tell you, that it is 
wise to apply yourselves with all diligence, that they 
may not be disappointed, nor that you may not be dis- 
graced. Be regular; be persevering; be punctual in 
your attendance now at school. 

The following remarks from a teacher, are worth 
the notice and attention of all parents: 

“Occasional absences and repeated tardiness do 
one affect the progress of the pupil. And these 

elinquencies in most instances are not so much the 
result of his choice, as the fault of the parents. The 
scholar that loses an hour a day, when he should be 
in his place, or a half a day in the week, will be com- 
pelled in the close of the term, to feel the mortification 
of conscious inferiority; how warmly soever the pulse 
— emulation may beat is his heart. Parents 
and guardians would do well to remember this re- 
mark. Said the late Dr. John M. Mason to aclass 
ef which the principal was then a member, on their 
coming into the recitation room late: ‘young gentle- 
men the hour has past—do you not know, that the 
want of punctuality is the want of virtue.’ ” 
DR. HUMPHREY’S THOUGHTS ON EDUCA- 

TION. 

We most earnestly invite attention to the remarks 
of Dr. Humphrey on education, on our last page. Let 
no one pass it over, without reflecting upon its sug- 
gestions. The high source from whence it emanates, 
entitles it toa patient perusal. 


LYCEUM VILLAGE. 

A locetion is selected twelve miles south west of 
Cleaveland, at the junction of Baldwin creek:with 
Rocky river, for a Seminary and Village, intended to 
afford good facilities for education and business.— 
Thirteen hundred acres of land are secured for the 
object, with ample water power, inexhaustible quar- 
ries of stone of the best character for building and | 
grindstones, a great abundance and variety of timber. ' d 
about two hundred acres of land cleared and fenced, board. The use of slates by the pupils is recom- 
with an orchard of choice fruit, two saw mills, two | mended in this, as in many other exercises. We 
grindstone factories, good water, and other advanta- | can assure our readers, from many actual obser- 
ges for success in business, the enjoyment of health, | vations, as well as from experiments we have made 
and for intellectual, moral and religious improvement. | in numerous instances, that one hour in a week is 

















A charter is obtained for a‘LyceumM SEMINARY, to | sufficient to teach a large school much important , 


embrace the practical education of children, the quali- | 
fication of teachers, and the manu‘actory of appara- 
tus, for the use of schools, lyceums and families.— 
Under this charter, a joint stock is formed, consisting | 
in one thousand shares, of twenty dollars each, with | 
such increased value as they may from time to time, 
receive, by improvements made upon the property.— | 
This stock is to be invested in five hundred acres of 
land, already secured with privi’eges of water, quar- 
ries, mills, &c., and in buildings to be erected for the 
Seminary, manufaciuring operations and other im- 
prevements. 

sasures ere in progress for the establishment | 


knowledge and skill in the elements and practice of 
singing. : 
In many districts, we doubt not, choristers or opher 





Even learning to sing by rote is far better than negiect 


the rest. In the New York Alms-house school on 
hundred children simultaneously, by rote; and their 
performance is very creditable, while the influence 
of the exercise is evidently highly use‘ul. 

If friends of education would occasionally enter 
the common schools, and encourage the teachers to 
introduce or give familiar instruct.on on the princi- 


of a paper mill, printing press, manufactory of globes 
and a general assortment of instruments to illustrate 
the sciences, embracing cabinets of minerals, and | 
other specimens of nature. Good building lots, varie- 
ty of timber, cheapness of lumber, and the use of wa- 
ter power, together with the advantages of education 
of a superior character, must furnish inducements to 
mechanics of various descriptions, for uniting their ‘ 
efforts at the location selected, for providing a resi- | to the books of Mason, Ives, Zeuner, Jones, Dingley 
dence alike desirable for its pecuniary, intellectua’, | and others, to persons looking for convenient manuals. 
moral and religious advantages. A few experiments in teaching, however, @ven with 

The Seminary is to be under the superintendence | bt a limited acqnaintance with the subject, will soon 
of Mr. Hotsroox.—Cleaveland Herald und Gaz. 


joy, and their own knowledge of music increasing. 
There are methods of teaching which are to be 











| 


capable teachers of music, may be found, who -will | thirds fat:” a wh ’ 
cheerfully assist in preparing children for the perfor- | “if you will tell me what the fat comes too, I'll de 
mance of appropriate pieces for daily use in school. | the sum.” 


Long Island, the house-keeper teaches about five | 


found in a book under a rule. 


The great rule in this, as in other branches, is to keep 
the pupils provided with something to do whieh they 
are able to perform, to present an interesting variety, 
to be pleased yourself, and never to try to teach what 
you do not understand.—Conn. C. S. Journal. 
DRAWING IN SCHOOLS. 

In many schools which we have visited, the value 
of drawing, as a frequent exercise, has been happily 
tested, in a variety oi ways. 

in the first place, it is of great use in employing 
waste time. hoever knows the great mass of our 
schools, must be sensible, that their greatest evil is 
want of sufficient business for all the children, espe- 
cially the youngest. The prevailing practice in many 
schools is, to find the small children some lesson to 
learn, wh.ch they are called upon to recite; or more 
commonly, perhaps, they are taught inaclass once 
each half day, and during the restof the time have 
litde or nothing todo. It is often said by teachers, 
that they keep books from them, except a chert period 
in each session, because they destroy them by hand- 
ling, while they do not learn, except when under their 
immediate instruction. 

Now ten, twenty, or even five small children left 
thus unemployed, must inevitably cause disorder.— 
But give them slates and pencils, with convenient 
desks to lay them on, and a great difference will be 
seea, evenif they are left entirely to themselves.— 
Place before them a few cards, with well formed let- 
ters, words, the elementary geometrical figures, 
drawings of familiar objects, &c., and they will 
teach themselves something of drawing, and more 
of the letters, spelling, reading, and writing. Let 
them then have the arithmetical tables in sight, 
maps, running hand copies, &c., and as they grow 
alder, they will soon be found spontaneously learn- 
ing something important in several branches. 

But, let the teacher occasionally give the pupils 
familiar and practical lessons in the elements of draw- 
ing, and show him how the letters of the Roman and 
the written alphabet may be resolved into the sim- 
plestlines. Exercises of this kind are considered by 
some experienced teachers as of much more impor- 
tance than the constant training of the hand toa par- 
ticular manner of holding a pen. In many schools, 
children are encouraged to use slates as early as 
they can hold a pencil, and allowed to place the hand 
as nature dictates,’ under the belief, that in early life 
its natural proper:ions mcline it to a different position 
from that to which it may be afterwards readily 
brought. 

An experienced teacher, formerly of Connecticut, 
who now instructs a common school of 140 boys ina 
neighboring state, mentioned, a short time ago, that by 
the daily use of a slate, and with but little assistance, 
a boy of fourteen, who did not know his letters when 
he began, learned to read in his school ina shorter 
time than he had ever known any other to do it, with 
much more instruction, and he had, at the same time, 
acquired the art of writing tolerably well.—Conrnecti- 
cut Common School Journal. 


A MATHEMATICIAN. 

A boy about fifteen years old once said to me, with 
an important air, “i went through Daboll s Arithmetic 
three times last winter, sir; and I can do any sum in 
the hardest cyphering book you can bring.” 

I did not dispute him, nor doubt but what he could 
mechanically obtain the answer to almost any sum 
But I thought he had 
like many others, mide figures wihoul thiakiag, a 
I asked him the following question: 

“What will twenty pounds of beef come to at 
twelve cents per pound, providing the beef i: two- 
He hesitated a while, and then s1id:— 








I laughed heartily, for Tcould not restrain myself. 


of this branch; and schools might be mentioned, in} He soon said tome with considerable spirit, “if you 
which one of the older children successfully leads | will tell me the rule it comes under, | will tell you 


what it comes to.” 1 still said nothing, for his ludi- 
crous embarrasment prevented my speaking at the 
instant, when he with great vehemence said: 
“Je is an un ‘air sum—i never saw such a sum in the 
boo in my life.” 
He considered me an impertinent school master, 


‘and | put him dow as a fair specimen of most of the 


ples, they would find themselves welcomed with | 


preferred to others; and we may recommend attention | 


chi dren taught inour common schools. They make 
no application of their lessons to the practic il business 
of life. They donotthink. They are not taught that 
thinking has any thing to do in obtaining an education. 
This unfortunate lad had never brought the business 
of the world on the slate, or into the school room.— 
N>: that two-:hirds fat he could not understand—he 
could not put the fat unlerany rule—he had never 
seena sum that. had any fat in it before —Sutirical 


suggest many pleasing and efficacious expedients.— | hints on the people's education, 
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DR. HUMPHREY'S wee ON EDUCA- 


Dome:tic Education--Childhood. ; 

The first and tenderest period of life has now clos- 
ed. Yourchild is no longer an infant, lying helple 
ia your arms, shaking itsrattle, tottering by your side 
or lisping its little troubles and wants into your ready 
ear. Hitherto your duties and eares have been ccn- 
fined chiefly to its physical wants, and to giving a 
right direction to the earliest germinations of its social 
and moral nature. You have been trying to see what 
a fine, healthy little model of perpetual motion you 
could make it—have been protecting and encouraging 
it in its infantine amusements, and waiting patiently 
for the developement of iis intellectual faculties, so 
that you might commence a systematic course of in- 
struction. Your darling Joseph, now in his fifth or 
sixth year, cannot read a line, perhaps, in the first 
lessons, because you have been in no ed to bring 
him forward; but he is as fat and ruddy and full of 
glee, and has as bright an eye and as high a forehead 
as any other Joseph or Benjamin of his age in the 
neighberhood. Saving O and crooked 8, and T with 
a hat on, he can hardly distinguish one letter from 
another; but he has been learning to creep, and to go 
alone, and to run—to see and hear and talk. In other 
words, he has, in his own way, been learning to find 
the centre of gravity, and studying physiognomy, and 
grammar, and heights and distances, and spherics, and 
natural history, and a hundred other things, which I 
e2nnot stop to enumerate, but which are quite as im- 
portant as ba-ker, or, “when the sky falls we shall 
catch larks.”’ He has been taking lessons from nature 
the most winning and skilful teacher in the world, and 
preparing to take up books, when the proper time 
should come. 

That time has now arrived. The key may safely 
be put into his hand, with which he is to unlock the 
treasures of human wisdom and knowledge. And 
how long will it take a child of six years old, whose 
mind has always been kept active, to learn the alpha- 
bet? Nota week—in many instances not more than 
one or two days; andina month it would not be 
strange to hear him reading the first chapter of John’s 
gosp:l. How many years, then, will he be, in over- 
taking those pale and flabby victims of precocity, who 
could read the New Testament at the age of three; 
and who, for what they have since gained, under high 
mental pressure, have lost an inch or two a-piece, in 
the lateral dimensions of the os frontis? Give me the 
boy, whose accumulating energics, in the enjoyment 
of high health, have been well husbanded till they 
ean be put forth without endangering the delicate ma- 
chinery with which the mind works. It is surprising 
to see what proficiency a child that comes fresh to his 
books, at the age of six or seven, will make in various 
studies, such as reading, writing, grammar, history, 
geography, &c., before he is twelve. 

Let it not be supposed, however, that you can safe- 
ly subject your child to long protracted mental efforts, 
such as at adult age he may find himself able to en- 
dure without injury orinconvenience. ‘There are stu- 
dies which are quite beyond the age of which I am 
now speaking, but which some children can grapple 
with for alittle while, and even master, perhaps; but 
if they do, it is at the greatest hazard and expense 
of nervous and vitalenergy. Nothing pains me more 
than to see an ambitious and promising boy poring 
over quadratic ages or the more difficult parts 
of geometry. While I cannot help admiring his 
promptitude in going through with a difficult demon- 
stration, I feel confidentthat the poor child is tasked 
beyond his strength, and that he will one day have to 
pay back what he is borrowing, with enormous, if not 
absolutely ruinous interest. bring these remarks 
under the head of domestic education, because pa- 
rents in some cases keep their children during this 
period under their own private tuition; and because, 
m all cases, they are bound to keepa watchful super- 
intendence over their early education. Théy may 
neither urge them on too fast themselves, nor allow 
other teachers to do it. 

The common branches of popular education—read- 
ing writing, spelling and arithmetic, with a smattering 
of grammar and geography, may be gone over, with- 
out encroaching much upon the teens; but if you in- 
tend to make your son or your daughter 2 proficient 
in liberal studies, you must wait for higher intellectu- 
al maturity. Nature, if I may so express it, developes 
all the physical and mental faculties as fast as she 
can. If you attempt to force her, she resents it, and 
though she may be unable to protect her youn 
charge against your impaticnt interference, she will 
be sure to give you reason to regret your temerity, 
sooner or later. 

I am quite aware, that admitting the general cor- 
rectness of the remarks which I have just made,much 





: iam intellectual constitutions, as well as in their future 


jroom will be left for the exercise of parental disere- 
tion. Children differ so much in natural talents, and 
pin the earlier or later developements of their physical 


stinations, that no general rule will apply to all ca- 
ses. Some may be taught to read a year or two sooner 
than others, with safety and advantage; and the same 
may be said of arithmetic, geography, and indeed, of 
allother branches of study. It would be wrong, on 
the one hand, to try to force a late and duil boy to 
keep up with one of an early growth and bright parts; 
or on the other, to hold the latter in check, to suit the 
tardy advancement of the former. And in making 
out a course of juvenile studies, a good deal must de- 
pend upon the pecuniary circumstances of parents, 
and the business or profession for which their chil- 
dren are to be educated. If a boy must go toa trade 
or to a farm, or into a counting house, at the age of 12 
or 14, it is necessary he should be urged on faster 
thanif he were to be educated for the bar or the pul- 
pit, and to spend some ten years longer in classical and 
professional studies. But in no case is any thing gain- 
ed, in the long run, by taxing the brain too early, or 
too heavily. Your child must be allowed to remain 
a child, till winters and summers, correctly counted, 
have prepared him for more vigorous and longer con- 
tinued intellectual efforts. If you force him up to the 
attainments of manhood, or allow him to force him- 
self, up at the age of ten or twelve, you may be 
called to lay him in the grave before he is twenty; 
or if the hot-bed process does not actually destroy 
him, he may remain a pretty little man as he is, all 
the days of his life. I have seen many a plant kill- 
ed by being set in too rich, as wellas in too poor a 
soil; and by too much sunshine and watering, as well 
as by too little. 

But although parents have much more to do in the 
way of regular instruction during the period of child- 
hood, than infancy calls for or would allow, nature is 
still a most active and useful teacher. That high de- 
gree of pleasure, which God has combined with the 
acquisition of knowledge, before the infant is capable 
of study or of asking questions, is enjoyed by the child 
with a keener relish, if possible, as his faculties ex- 

and and the field widens. One of the early deve- 
opements of childhood, (if it does not begin definitely 
to manifest itself in infancy,) is curiosity, which ‘grows 
with the growth and strengthens with the strength’ for 
many years. Your little children want to follow you 
wherever you go, and see whatever you do, and try 
to do it themselves. They have a thousand questions 
to ask; and to some parents, this everlasting inquisi- 
tiveness is extremely troublesome. Their children, 
they say, “want to know every thing, whether it con- 
cerns them at all or not; and ask more foolish ques- 
tions in one hour, than any body could answer in a 
month.” Now it might be very impertinent for grown 

eople to ask such questions, because they have lived 
ong enough to become familiarly acquainted with all 
these common subjects; but not so with children. To 
them, every thing is new and strange: and no ques- 
tion, however simple, ought to be treated as foolish or 
impertinent, when the proper answer would add any 
thing to their scanty stock of knowledge. I know it 
is often very difficult, especially for young mothers in 
the multitude of their domestic cares, to lend both 
ears to the, what's this, and what's that—who made 
it; and what did he make it for—where does God live 
and why can’t we see him, &c. &c., with which some 
children have an irresistible propensity to ply them 
from morning to night. But every wise and conside- 
rate parent will not only be glad to hear such ques- 
tions asked, but will take pains to elieit them, where 
curiosity is less easily excited. 

It is wonderful to observe, as I have already hinted, 
what an amount of valuable knowledge, on an infinite 
variety of subjects, may be communicated and trea- 
sured up in very early childhood. Where can you 
point me toa more charming spectacle, than that of a 
mother in the midst of her tender charge, listening to 
their artless inquiries, and safisfying their thousand 
marvels; orthan that of a father, walking out in a 
fine afternoon, with his children, now hanging upon 
his fingers, now chasing the butterfly from flower to 
flower, or skipping like lambs, from hillock to. hillock; 
and now looking up into his face with intense interest, 
while he talks to them about the “trees, from the ce- 
dar that is in Lebanon, to the hysop that springeth out 
of the wall, and also of beasts, and of fowl, and of 
creeping things, and of fishes?’ Ido not object to 
teaching these and other branches of natural history 
by pictures. It is unquestionably highly proper and 
useful, especially where birds and animals and insects 
of other climes are well drawn; but wherever it can 
be done with convenience, it is much better to 
take the child out, and show him a fine horse or 


the best drawing that ever came from the hand 
of an artist. 

And here I cannot refrain from offering one or two 
suggestions which have occurred to my mind, res- 
pecting those shows of foreign animals, those itine- 
rant menageries, which are new so frequently to be 
met with in every part of the country. What parent 
would deny his children the gratifieation of seeing 
the elephant, the rhinoceros, the lon, the tiger, and 
the leopard?. Ifthese exhibitions were properly regu- 
lated, and not too often repeated, for one, I should 
think myself quite indebted to the proprietors, for at- 
fording my children so useful an amusement. But 
when they follow eaeh other in such quick succes- 
sion that there is hardly time for the excitement to 
subside in the intervals; when I look at the adver- 
tisements, large enough to cover the side of a barn, 
which are the precursors of these visitations; when 
I see how much is made of adding a stunted zebra, 
or a single dandy jack, with his sword and epaulettes 
to the collection; when I see all the- children of the 
village first running out to admire the nodding plumes 
of the approaching cavalcade, and then clamoring for 
money to see the monkeys; when I beho!d the num- 
ber of strong and able-bodied men who are attached 
to these menageries; and when I consider the dissi- 
pation which too often marches in their train, I am led 
to ask, whether the evil does not more than overbal- 
ance the good; and whether christian parents do right 
in permitting their children, by frequent attendance, 
to patronize and encourage such exhibitions?—New 
York Observer. 


LYCEUMS. 

The increase of active and well conducted Lyce- 
ums in this state, and at this season, is much to be 
desired, as one of the most direct and effectual means 
of dire eting the attention of the people to the impor- 
tance of improving the schools. When any person 
begins to seek for mstruction, he begins from that mo- 
ment to hold in respect those who possess it; and the 
farther he proceeds, the greater does his appreciation 
of them and for education become. 

Lyceums are associations formed for the mutual 
improvement of their members, and the common be- 
nefit of society. The members meet on frank, cordial 
and equal grounds. All declare, by joining alyceum, 
that they wish to extend their knowledge; and from 
the manner in which they associate, each may be- 
come, by turns, a learner and a teacher. All unne- 
cessary formalities, as well as expenses, are to be 
avoided, that the way of learning may be rendered as 
free as possible. “What is that?” “How did this 
happen?” “What is the use of that?” Such ques- 
tions are encouraged, by being heard with respect 
and readily answered. 

More than twenty lyceumns in Connecticut were 
reported from, at the eighth annual mecting of the 
American Lyceum, which was held at Hartford in 
May last; and we believe there is a considerable 
number more in the state. Their plans are various, 
but all have useful ends in view, and their establish- 
ment and support reflect honorably on the intelligence 
and posse the self-denying spirit of their most ac- 
tive friends. 

Whoever engages in such an enterprize, should 
determine to keep ever in view the important object 
of promoting intellectual and moral improvement.— 
He must prepare for active and persevering labor, to 
act without the supports and countenance of some who 
oughtto stand and work with him side by side. He 
should even be prepared to meet with suspicion and 
opposition, from some who may misapprehend his 
measures or his motives. It is an enterprise which 
may well enlist the purest christian principles; and 
if planned and prosecuted with the proper spirit, may 
powerfully contribute to such improvements as the 
christian will regard with unmingled pleasure. 

An association may be formed in almost any village 
or neighbornood, by a few friends of knowledge; and 
by meeting with an audience once a week through the 
winter, delivering lectures in a familiar manner, exhi- 
biting and conversing on minerals, plants, &c. inviting 
enquiries, requesting aid in collecting and arranging 
them, furnishing communications on similar subjects 
to the editors of newspapers, contributing books for a 
library, arranging for their delivery, &c. &c. and a 
visible improvement will be made in the aspect of so- 
ciety before the next spring. Lyceums may be abus- 
ed, like any thing else, if neglected by the wise and 
good, and abandoned to the bad and ignorant.—Con- 
necticut Common School Journal. 





Taxes, for the support of schools, are like vapors 
which rise only to descend again to beautify and 
fertilize the earth. 














beautiful bird or flower, than to amuse him with 


Henry C. Bunce, printer, Marshall, Michigan. 
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